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sodes o£ the fifth and sixth books, ought not to be 
lightly ignored. 

Fragmenta. — But whosoever has invaded, even 
desultorily, the appendix of a complete German edition, 
comprising fragments of Caesar's non-extant writings, 
has emerged with spolia opima. With the wealth of 
material to be discovered there, the quotations from 
lost letters, lost orations, lost books, the inscriptions, 
the laws, the witticisms, the calendar, the testimonia 
and the indicia of the other classical authors, the in- 
structor who has the merest particle of originality 
will find an almost inexhaustible program. I should 
like to call it a game in the rehabilitation of lost Caesar, 
a game invigorating and of progressive value. Should 
one wish the fragmenta alone and in convenient, 
inexpensive form, Bernard Ktibler's edition in the 
Teubner series, Volume 3, Part 2, will be found both 
concise and comprehensive. 
University of Oregon. FREDERIC STANLEY DUNN. 



Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll: Real-Encyclopadie der Clas- 

sischen Altertumswissenschaft. Siebzehnter Halb- 

band (Hyaia-Imperator). Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler- 

sche Buchhandlung (1914). Pp. 600. 15 Marks. 
Zweite Reihe, Erster Halbband (Ra-Ryton). Heraus- 

gegeben von Wilhelm Kroll and Kurt Witte, (1914). 

Pp. 648. 15 Marks. 

It is now twenty-one years since the first volume of 
Pauly-Wissowa was published. Recently an attempt 
has been made to hasten the publication of the remain- 
ing volumes by starting a new series beginning with the 
letter R. Half of the first volume of this new series, 
which is to include the rest of the alphabet, has ap- 
peared. 

In the latest part, of the old series the most extensive 
articles are Hymnos (139-183: Wunsch), Hyperocha 
(292-321: Manigk), Hypotheca (343-411: Manigk), 
Hyrkania (464-526: Kiessling), Jagd (558-604: Orth), 
and Ilias (1000-1057: Mulder). 

Wunsch's article on the hymn gives an historical 
outline of its origin as a form of magical incantation 
and its later development in Greek and Latin litera- 
• ture. The Homeric Hymns receive a fuller treatment 
than the rest, since they are not discussed elsewhere. 
Special attention is called to the work of Adami 
(Jahrbucher fur Philologie, Supplement Band 26.215 ff.) 
with reference to the influence of ritual hymns upon the 
form and content of the tragic choruses. 

Under the titles Hyperocha and Hypotheca, Manigk 
gives a comprehensive treatment of mortgages and 
related subjects in Greek and Roman law. This is 
supplemented on the Greek side by a short article by 
Thalheim ^tiroB^K-q, 412-414). 

Kiessling's monograph on Hyrkania treats the 
historical geography and ethnology of the whole 
border region south of the Caspian and includes a 
discussion of the territorial development of the coun- 



tries to the south and east — Parthia, Media, Ana, 
and Margiana. 

Orth's article on hunting gives an account of the 
equipment and methods employed and also of the 
various animals of the chase, so far as they were known 
to the Greeks and the Romans. 

The article of most general interest, probably, is 
that of Mulder on the literary structure of the Iliad 
(the language of the Iliad and the Odyssey had been 
discussed by Witte in the preceding volume, under 
Homeros). Mulder holds that the chief defect in 
modern as well as in ancient criticism of the Iliad 
lies in its assumption of the historicity of the narrative. 
In support of his own theory that the Iliad has practi- 
cally no historic basis, he calls attention to its numer- 
ous "Unwirklicheiten" and the looseness of its struc- 
ture. The narrative as it stands is full of impossible 
situations, but the genius of the poet has thrown 
over the whole the glamor of a specious probability, 
which hides the material and logical contradictions 
from the notice of the reader. This effect is obtained 
largely by the use of the deus ex machina. When the 
poet, for example, wishes Achilles to act out of charac- 
ter, he sends Athena to pull his hair. A dream or 
some other form of divine intervention is sufficient 
to give to any situation an apparent probability, and 
the /3oWvi) Atis — a form of deus ex machina — gives 
an apparent unity to the whole. Mulder lays much 
stress on the dramatic or rather scenic composition 
of the Iliad. The Trojan War is significant simply 
as a background for the various scenes, which are 
loosely bound together by the nijns and the pov\i) 
Ads. The poet did not seek organic unity 
but reached his highest goal in the objective presenta- 
tion of varied and more or less independent scenes. 

Of interest to students of religion are Hydromanteia 
(79-86: Boehm), Hyperboreer (258-279: Daebritz), 
"ttpurro! (443-449: Cumont), Jao (698-721: Ganschi- 
nietz), and Immolatio (1112-1133: Latte). The 
following are more closely connected with literature: 
Hyperides (281-285: Thalheim), Hypothesis (414-424: 
Raddatz), Hymenaios (130-134: Maas), Iambog- 
raphen (651-680: Gerhard), Ilias Latina (1057-1060; 
Vollmer). 

The volume covering the letter R has a strong Roman 
cast. Here are not only Rom (1008- 1063: Pfister) 
and Romulus (1 074-1 104: Rosenberg), but also a 
large number of Roman legal terms, Receptum, Recep- 
tum Arbitri, Receptum Argentarii, Reciperator, 
Recipere, Rei Vindicatio, Repetundarum Crimen, 
and two articles by Kubler on Roman legal education, 
Rechtschulen (379-394) and Rechtsunterricht (394- 

405)- 

The article on Rhodes is deferred to the supple- 
mental volume. No mention is made of Rhetorik 
but we may expect to find it with the promised treat- 
ment of 'Pi)t«p under Sophistes. The discus- 
sion of the Roman house, which was deferred from 
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Domus to Haus, at length, appears under Romisches 
Haus. Many are the possible arrangements in an 
alphabetical series, especially when there is freedom 
to choose from the terminology of several different 
languages ! 

Kiessling's article on the Rhipaean Mountains 
('Pbraia "Opj;, 846-916) occupies the largest amount 
of space in this volume, although Schultz's monograph 
on riddles (Ratsel, 62-123) is fairly comprehensive, 
treating the subject with reference not only to the 
Greeks and the Romans, but also to the Indians, the 
Iranians, the Semites, and the 'peoples of other parts 
of the globe'. 

Lammert discusses in separate sections the Greek 
and the Roman cavalry (Reiterei, 519-551) under the 
topics of history, organization, equipment, and tactics. 
This is followed by an article on horsemanship by Pol- 
lock (Reitkunst, 551-556). 

An Englishman, T. H. Marshall, author of a Cata- 
logue of Finger Rings, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
in the British Museum, furnishes the article on rings 
(Ringe, 808-833), which is supplemented by a discus- 
sion of rings in folklore, by Ganschinietz. 

Under the title Res Publica (633-674) Rosenberg 
discusses the origin and development of national 
organizations among ancient peoples. The treatment 
of ancient theories of government will appear in a 
later volume under the title Uo\irela. 

Of interest to students of religion are 'Pap5ona.rrela 
(13-18: Gundel), Rauchopfer (267-286: Pfister), 
Religio (565-575: Kobbert), Religiosa Loca (575- 
579: Kobbert), Religiosi Dies (579-583: Kobbert), 
and Ritus (924-934: Ganschinietz). 

On literary topics we have 'Pa^vSis (244-249: 
Aly), Recitationes (435-446: Funaioli), and Rhyth- 
mica (770-780: Seydel). 
William Jewell College. Ralph Hermon TUKEY. 



A Selection of Latin Verse. Notes. By the Instruc- 
tors in Latin, Williams College. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (191 5). Pages 63. 40 cents. 
Selections from Roman Historical Literature. Edited 
with Notes by R. M. Scoon, C. H. Jones and C. C. 
Mierow. Boston: Allyn and Bacon (1915). Pages 
282. $ 

Classical teachers owe the instructors in Latin in 
Williams College a further debt of gratitude for the 
compilation of brief explanatory notes to their Selection 
of Latin Verse 1 . The editors state, in the prefatory 
note, their belief "that the free annotation of Latin 
texts for classroom purposes is an educational mistake" ; 
and, in line with this belief, they have "aimed only 
at removing the principal difficulties". The result 
is a commentary of scarcely sixty-three pages on 
over one hundred and twenty-five pages of text. 
To make such condensation possible, the editors have 
assumed the presence at the student's elbow of Smith's 
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Smaller Classical Dictionary, published in Everyman's 
Library. Comments are made only on the names 
which do not appear in this little handbook — a most 
happy device. This inexpensive dictionary becomes, 
therefore, a preset ibed book for each freshman; he 
can be held strictly to account for the facts which it 
contains, inasmuch as it forms an integral part of 
the commentary, and the by-product of any assign- 
ment so prepared must be valuable. The functions 
of lexicon, grammar and history of Latin literature are 
left to those respective books. Translations are few, 
restricted to those cases where the lexicon would not 
give the necessary assistance, and are, on the whole, 
excellent. Syntactical explanations are made only 
when a reference to the Grammar is inadequate. 

The notes show throughout careful and thorough 
committee revision, and, if they lack that individual 
caprice which gives many a commentary its charm, 
they are, to a compensating degree, sanely propor- 
tioned and helpful. Unnecessary erudition has been 
uniformly excised. What remains, by throwing the 
student upon his own resources, is wisely calculated 
to stimulate his initiative, without at the same time 
appalling him by the difficulties left unsolved. The 
book as it now stands is distinctly superior to any of 
the other similar selections for freshman use. 

The second of these books, as the name indicates, 
consists of prose selections and confines itself within 
a narrower range, to wit, Livy, Sallust and Cicero. 
The field covered will, in the case of any set of excerpts 
of this kind, be limited by the aim of the course. 
But, aside from any further reasons for such restric- 
tion as this, there may be a sound practical considera- 
tion involved. Freshmen find it immeasurably 
more difficult to pass from author to author in prose 
than in verse. For one thing the difference in handling 
the period seems to baffle them. In the matter of 
verse, on the other hand, the feeling, even of the good 
student, seems to be that there is no such thing here 
as word order and, consequently, individual differences 
in the treatment of the sentence leave pupils unabashed. 

I cannot understand the inclusion of the Catiline 
in preference to the Jugurtha. Everything that Mr. 
Duff says about the latter monograph is true, and more. 
The Jugurtha has all the "freshness of a good book for 
boys", and, if a few early chapters be excepted, it is 
of about equal difficulty with the ■ Catiline. Here, 
in a book of selections, was a fine opportunity for lifting 
the Jugurtha out of the inexplicable neglect from which 
it suffers in American Colleges, for getting more 
intrinsically interesting material, and, if that be any 
desideratum, for avoiding possible duplication of the 
subject-matter of the preparatory School. 

The authors are proportioned as follows: Livy, 71 
pages, Sallust's Catiline, 33, Cicero's Letters, 45. 
In the commentary they receive, respectively, 59, 29, 
and 43 pages. The passages have been chosen with 
good judgment and keen appraisal of the freshman 



